
Let’s Tax the Slumlords! 


I n the 1980s the Dead Kennedys, a San Francisco- 
based band, sang angrily about irresponsible land- 
lords: 

There’s rats chewin’ up the kitchen 

Roaches up to my knees 

But we can, you know we can 

Let’s lynch the landlord 

Let’s lynch the landlord 

Let’s lynch the landlord man! 

Though it might not always be wise to allow anarchist 
punkbands to determine housing policy, bad landlords 
do need to be punished for forcing families to live in 
squalor—if perhaps not so crudely. In the city’s poorer 
neighborhoods, like the South Bronx and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, Brownsville, and East New York in Brook- 
lyn, unlivable housing conditions are endemic due to 
the actions of deplorable landlords. 

There are several major efforts now underway to 
improve the city’s ability to encourage and maintain 
safe housing. The most notable are Intro 101a, the lead- 
paint bilí, and Intro 400a, a measure recently intro- 
duced in the City Gouncil that would grant tenants the 
right to petition for inspections of entire buildings and 
increase the efficiency of the Department of Housing 
Preservation and Development’s code-enforcement 
división. 

But there is still an underlying problem: Slumlords 
who regularly viólate the city’s housing code, creating 
a serious threat to the quality of life for their tenants, 
almost never face financial consequences for their ille- 


By Gabriel Thompson 

gal behavior. A report re- 
leased earlier this year by 
the Gity-Wide Task Forcé on 
Housing Gourt looked at 
hundreds of “HP action” 
lawsuits against landlords 
for lack of repairs. Of the 
672 tenant-initiated cases, 
only 16 resulted in finan¬ 
cial penalties for the 
owner. Therefore, only 2% 
of landlords who created 
hazardous living condi- 
tions for their tenants ac- 
tually had to pay a fine for 
their actions. (The entire 
report, “No Rainbow, No 
Gold,” is available at 
www. gothamgazette. com/ 
graphics/ 
HP_Actions_Report.pdf) 
The city needs to find a 
way to discourage slum¬ 
lords from continuing 
their abhorrent behavior. 
This can only be accom- 
plished by making it terri- 
bly expensive to maintain 
dangerous housing condi- 
tions. Slumlords may be 


inhumane, but they are 
also behaving in an eco- 
nomically rational man- 
ner: They increase their 
profits by maximizing the 
misery of their tenants. 
They milk properties for 
rent money while forcing 
families to live in hazard¬ 
ous conditions. If they are 
able to forcé rent-stabi- 
lized tenants out by failing 
to provide Ítems like heat 
or hot water, this enables 
them to do a little work 
and crank up the rent for 
whoever comes next. 

In the meantime, any- 
one unfortunate enough 
to have nowhere else to 
go, and not excited about 
raising their family in a 
shelter, is forced to endure 
conditions that we ought 
to have eliminated a cen- 
tury ago. Slumlords are 
able to get away with such 
abuses because the city’s 
weak code-enforcement 
system allows it to be a 


productive avenue for 
amassing wealth. 

The question, then, is 
what are some possible So¬ 
lutions? 

One piece could be to 
have HPD violations work 
more like parking or sani- 
tation tickets—that is, due 
once the violation has been 
written—instead of having 
to rely on a weak Housing 
Gourt and frequently hos- 
tile judges to order the 
payment. Once violations 
are confirmed in Housing 
Gourt, landlords should 
have to pay fines. Tenants 
should not have to make 
repeated trips to court, 
take many days off from 
work to allow access to in- 
spectors, and then see the 
judge forgive the fines or 
reduce them substantially, 
as they re gularly do. 

Another possible solu- 
tion would be to enact a 

continued on page 2 


Lead Poisoning Bill Gains 

By Kenny Schaeffer 


Following City Gouncil 
Speaker Gifford Miller’s 
dramatic announcement 
Nov. 6 that he was dropping 
his opposition to the Child- 
hood Lead Poisoning Pre- 
vention Act (Intro 101A) 
after more than a year, 
enactment of the measure 


this month appears likely. 
The Gouncil vote on it is 
scheduled for Dec. 15. 

The landmark bilí has 
been brought to the brink 
of victory through the de- 
termined efforts of the 
New York City Goalition to 
End Lead Paint Poisoning 


(NYCCELP) and the New 
York Public Interest Re¬ 
search Group, as well as its 
lead sponsor, Council- 
member Bill Perkins (D/ 
WFP-Manhattan). The law 
will address New York’s 
avoidable epidemic of lead 
poisoning, which afflicts 


Rent-Controlled Tenant Alert 

DHCR Proposes 1 7.2% MBR Factor— 

Highest in 28 Years 

The state División of Housing and Community Renewal has proposed a whopping 1 7.2% 
maximum-base-rent factor for the 2004/2005 cycle, the highest MBR factor since 1 976. This 
means that rent-controlled tenants whose máximum collectible rent has reached the MBR—that 
is, almost all the apartments in the system—will face a 7.5% ¡ncrease in each of the next two 
years, the highest increases these tenants have paid in years. Most of these tenants will also be 
paying a fuel pass-along in addition to the rent ¡ncrease. 

Every rent-controlled tenant should take action: Cali your state and city elected officials and 
demand relief from this proposal. The City Council, thanks to the changes in the rent laws passed 
in Albany last June, can! do anything about the MBR. We should be demanding another ¡ncrease 
in the SCRIE program, as well as changes ¡n the MBR system to modérate rent increases. 

The DHCR will hold a hearing Jan. 6. Although the state will not change the proposal based on 
testimony, tenants and advocates should plan to attend the hearing and testify. State housing 
officials need to know that tenants are outraged. 

Public Hearing 

Tuesday, Jan. 6, 10 a.m.-12:30 p.m. & 2-4:30 p.m. 

Dept. of City Planning, Spector Hall, 

22 Reade St., 1 st Flr., Manhattan 

Tenants who wish to testify should pre-register by calling the office of Michael Berrios at the DHCR, 
(71 8) 262-471 7. The closest subway stop is City Hall on the 4, 5, and 6 trains. For more informa- 
tion about the hearing, or suggestions for transportaron, cali Met Council at (212) 979-6238. 


thousands of children 
each year, overwhelmingly 
in com- munities of color, 
causing permanent brain 
damage and other health 
problems. 

Last July, the Gourt of 
Appeals, the state’s high¬ 
est court, struck down the 
previous law, Local Law 38 
of 1999, which had been 
rammed through a less 
independent-minded 
Gouncil by Miller’s prede- 
cessor as speaker, Peter 
Yallone. The court held that 
LL 38 had been adopted 
without proper consider- 
ation of the adverse envi- 
ronmental effeets of two 
keyprovisions: its failure to 


address the hazard caused 
by lead dust generated by 
friction surfaces such as 
Windows—now known to 
be the primary cause of 
lead poisoning—and its 
lowering the age of chil¬ 
dren protected by city law, 
from 7 years oíd to 6. 

With LL.38 struck down, 
the law in effect became 
Local Law 1 of 1982, a well- 
intentioned but never-en- 
forced law which does not 
reflect advances in under- 
standing and preventing 
lead poisoning over the 
past two decades. For ex- 
ample, it required removal 

continued on page 8 
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Housing Authority Says Landlords Can’t Quit Section 8 


Landlords are not permitted to 
stop accepting federal Section 8 
subsidies from tenants in rent- 
stabilized apartments when their 
leases come up from renewal, 
according to a recently released 
notice from the New York City 
Housing Authority. The notice 
clarifies a policy that had been in 
doubt due to conílicting court 
decisions, and is great news for 
tenants who feared that they 
would lose their apartments be- 
cause more and more landlords 
have been refusing to accept Sec¬ 
tion 8 payments. 

Originally, both NYCHA and the 


Slumlords 

continued from page 1 

“slumlord surcharge” tax. The 
Pratt Area Gommunity Gouncil, 
along with East Brooklyn Congre¬ 
gad ons, has proposed that the city 
levy a steep property-tax surcharge 
on all property owners who have 
múltiple unresolved Glass G hous¬ 
ing code violations. These, the 
most serious of violations, inelude 
a failure to provi de heat or hot wa¬ 
ter, peeling lead paint, rodent in- 
festation, and serious problems 
with plaster or plumbing. 

By enacting a substantial sur¬ 
charge on these slumlords, which 
could take the form of liens on the 
property, the city will generate 
much-needed revenue, stimulate 
investment in distressed proper- 
ties, and punish irresponsibility. 
HPD already identifies these own- 



Watch 

Rent Wars News 

the weekly tenants show 
that covers the news, 
people, and events that 
affect New York's tenants. 

Brooklyn 

Every Monday at 7 p.m.: 
Time Warner Channel 34 or 
Cablevision Channel 67 

Manhattan 

Every Sunday at 6 p.m.: 
Time Warner Ch. 67 or RCN 
Ch. 110. Without converter: 
Time Warner Ch. 16 
or RCN Ch. 110 

Also check out 
www.rentwars.com 

Particípate in the RWN Forum, 
post events, listen to inter¬ 
views and specials online, 
and read show supplements 
that go deeper into the 
stories covered on the show. 


state División of Housing and 
Gommunity Renewal adhered to 
a policy that forced landlords of 
rent-stabilized tenants to renew 
that tenant’s Section 8 whenever 
the lease was up for renewal. In 
other words, landlords could not 
opt out of the program when the 
lease was up. The program subsi- 
dizes low-income tenants rent- 
ing housing on the private 
market, bypaying the difference 
between 30 percent of the 
tenant’s income and what the 
federal government defines as a 
“fair market rent” for the area. 

Thanks to a win in the court 


ers through their code-enforce- 
ment program. That information 
can be easily transferred to the De¬ 
partment of Finance for a prompt 
surcharge on property-tax bilis. 

We’ve begun to take some criti- 
cal steps in preventing childhood 
lead poisoning, as well as the need 
to give tenants additional lever- 
age with HPD’s code-enforcement 
división. But we have still more 
work to do if we are to hold slum¬ 
lords accountable. That begins 
with crafting a sensible policy that 
not only punishes them for their 
immoral behavior, but also makes 
it economically rational for them 
to do the right thing. 

Gabriel Thompson works at the 
Pratt Area Community Council. 


system overseeing Westchester 
Gounty, landlords believed that 
they had won the right to stop 
receiving Section 8 from tenants 
when the lease was up for renewal. 
A judge in the jurisdiction that 


included New York City had said 
the opposite, but landlords read 
the decisión of the Westchester 
judge to hold sway over all Section 


continued on page 4 



Do you have 
a preferential 
rent?* 

Have you been 
offered a buy- 
out from your 
landlord? 


Has your rent 
increased dra- 
matically due 
to MCIs, rent 
overcharges, 

etc.? *call us if you are not sure 


The Cooper Square Committee 
is conducting a survey of tenants 
facing displacement pressure ¡n 
Lower Manhattan in a effort to 
stop ¡Ilegal deregulation of rent 
stabilized housing. 

PLEASE PARTICIPATE! 

To obtain a survey please cali, 
come to our office or download 
from our website at 

http://www.coopersquare.org/prefsurvey.pdf 

Surveys can be mailed in, hand-deliv- 
ered or faxed to our office below. 

The Cooper Square Committee 
has worked since 1959 to prevent 
evictions, preserve affordable 
housing and improve the quality 
of Ufe on our community! Please 
help us continué the fight... 

Please cali us with questions, ask 
for Steve or Geoff. 

Cooper Square Committee 

61 East 4th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
212-228-8210 
Fax: 212-473-2837 

Email: coopersquarecomm@aol.com 
www.coopersquare.org 



Scott Sommer hosts Met Council’s 

HOUSING 
N0TEB00K 

Mondays at 8:00 p.m. on 
WBAI 99.5 FM 


Listen on the Internet 

www.wbaifree.org/index.html 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


Crece la cantidad de los sin techo, pero los 

gastos para prevención no 

Por Steven Wishnia 
Traducido por Lightning Translations 


La cantidad de familias sin techo 
que se alojan en albergues muni¬ 
cipales aumentó un 23 por ciento 
durante el año pasado, pero los 
gastos de la ciudad en programas 
para prevenir la pérdida de hoga¬ 
res ha permanecido en el mismo 
nivel, según un informe de la Ofi¬ 
cina Independiente del Presu¬ 
puesto (Independent Budget 
Office). 

El informe, emitido el 23 de 
octubre, señala que un promedio 
de 38,000 adultos y niños pasan la 
noche en albergues de la ciudad, 


un incremento de los 31,000 del 
año pasado. La ciudad gastó $160 
millones para ayudar a familias 
“enfrentando una amenaza inmi¬ 
nente de perder sus hogares” en 
el año fiscal 2003, aproximada¬ 
mente 2 por ciento más que en 
2001. Más de un 90 por ciento de 
este dinero proviene da la Admi¬ 
nistración de Recursos Humanos 
(Human Resources 

Administration, HRA). 

“Muchos han argumentado que 
incrementar los gastos en estos 
programas ahorrará dinero para la 


ciudad a la larga, porque los gastos 
por familia de prevención son 
generalmente mucho menos que 
el costo de los albergues de emer¬ 
gencia,” afirmó el informe. El 
costo medio de asignar una fami¬ 
lia a un albergue para los sin techo 
es $25,000, dijo, mientras la Admi¬ 
nistración para Servicios de Niños 
(Administration for Children’s 
Services) gasta cerca de $3,500 en 
subsidios de vivienda al año por 
familia y el promedio de subven¬ 
ción de emergencia para ayudar a 
pagar la renta a las familias pobres 


fue $2,445. 

Aunque no se puede fijar la 
medida en que esta ayuda evitó la 
pérdida de hogares, el informe 
dij o, “debido al alto costo de los 
albergues de emergencia, los pro¬ 
gramas de prevención podrían 
ahorrar dinero para la ciudad aun 
si la mayoría de los destinatarios 
de la asistencia no fueran a perder 
sus hogares en la ausencia de la 
ayuda.” 

La naturaleza de esta ayuda ha 
cambiado de una manera impor- 
pcisa a la página 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Regulación de Renta” de la Ciudad de Nueva 

York (Orden No. 35) 

Para los contratos de apartamentos de Renta Estabilizada que comienzan el 1 ro. de octubre de 2003 hasta el 30 de 
septiembre de 2004, incluyendo las concesiones de Pataki adoptadas por la Legislatura Estatal el 19 de junio de 1997 


Los topes de renta que apa¬ 
recen en el cuadro son los incre¬ 
mentos máximos que los 
dueños de edificios pueden co¬ 
brar legalmente por los aparta¬ 
mentos de renta estabilizada en 
la ciudad de Nueva York. Son 
válidos para todos los contratos 
que comienzan dentro del perío¬ 
do de doce meses a partir del 
1 ro. de octubre de 2003. Los in¬ 
crementos de alquiler basados 
en las pautas para la renovación 
del contrato de 1 o 2 años pue¬ 
den cobrarse solamente una vez 
durante el período cubierto por 
dichas pautas, y deben ser apli¬ 
cados a la renta legal estabi¬ 
lizada para el 30 de septiembre 
de 2003. Las cantidades que 
aparecen en el cuadro y los in¬ 
crementos para los apartamen¬ 
tos vacíos no se aplican a los 
apartamentos que estaban suje¬ 
tos a re nta co ntro lada e n aq ue I la 
fecha. No se permite el recargo 
también conocido como el «im¬ 
puesto de pobres.» 

Los Contratos para Apar¬ 
tamentos Vacíos o Nuevos 
En junio de 1997, el gobernador 
George Pataki, al intentar des¬ 
truir la regulación de rentas, for¬ 
zó cambios que les dieron a los 
caseros un recargo muy grande 
por los apartamentos vacíos. 
Una cláusula de la “Reforma al 
Acta de Regulación de Renta” de 
1997 permite que los nuevos 
alquileres sean incrementados 
en un porcentaje obligatorio: 
20% para un contrato de dos 
años, y por un contrato de 1 año, 
20% de incremento menos la 
diferencia en el tope de renova¬ 
ción para los contratos de 1 y 2 
años. La ley permite también in¬ 
crementos adicionales para los 
apartamentos vacíos donde no 
se habían cobrado incrementos 
por desocupación por ocho 
años o más. 

Exceso de Cobro Los in¬ 
quilinos deben estar al tanto de 
que muchos caseros van a apro¬ 
vecharse de la complejidad de 
estas regulaciones y subvencio¬ 
nes, así como del poco conoci¬ 
miento de los inquilinos del 
historial de renta de sus aparta¬ 
mentos, para cobrar un alquiler 
ilegal. Una vez que el inquilino 
haya tomado posesión del 
apartamento, puede escoger 


entre llenar un formulario de 
queja de exceso de cobro de 
renta con la oficina de la División 
de Vivienda y Renovación Comu¬ 
nal (DHCR), o disputar la canti¬ 
dad de la renta en la corte de 
vivienda de la ciudad para que se 
determine cuál es el alquiler le¬ 
gal. 

Si un posible inquilino da 
muestras de conocer sus dere¬ 
chos, lo más probable es que el 
casero no firmará ningún contra¬ 
to con tal inquilino. Los caseros 
evitan contratar con inquilinos 
que les pueden dar problemas. 
El exceso de cobro de alquiler 
es muy común. Todos los inqui¬ 
linos deben luchar contra posi¬ 
bles excesos de cobro. Obtenga 
y llene un formulario FormRA-89 
con la oficina de DHCR para 
determinar el alquiler correcto 
en los archivos oficiales. Llame 
a la DHCR a (718) 739-6400 
para obtener un formulario, o 
búsquelo en el sitio 
www. d he r. State. ny. us. 

La Apelación de la Renta 
de Mercado Justa Otro tipo de 
exceso de cobro sucede fre¬ 
cuentemente cuando se vacía un 
apartamento que previamente 
estaba sujeto a renta controlada 
y se alquila con renta estabili¬ 
zada. La Junta de Regulación de 
Renta (RGB) establece anual¬ 
mente lo que ellos llaman el 


“Tope Especial de la Renta de 
Mercado Justa,” el cual es 
empleado por la DHCR para 
bajar las rentas de mercado in¬ 
justas de los inquilinos que llenan 
el formulario llamado “Apelación 
a la Renta Justa de Mercado” 
(FMRA). Según la Orden 35, es la 
Renta de Mercado Justa de HUD 
o un 50% sobre la renta base 
máxima. Ningún inquilino de un 
apartamento de renta estabi¬ 
lizada que fue descontrolado el 
1 ro de abril de 1984 o después 
debe dejar de poner a prueba la 
llamada “Renta Legal Inicial Re¬ 
gulada” (renta de mercado) que 
los caseros cobran cuando hay 
descontrol del apartamento. Use 
el formulario de DHCR Form RA- 
89. Indique claramente que su 
q ueja es tanto una q ueja de “Ape¬ 
lación a la Renta Justa de Merca¬ 
do” como de “exceso de cobro.” 
La corte de vivienda no puede to¬ 
mar decisión sobre una 
Apelación de Renta de Mercado. 
Apartamentos vacíos que antes 
estaban controlados en edificios 
que se han convertido en coope¬ 
rativas o condominios no se vuel¬ 
ven estabilizados y no satisfacen 
los requisitos para la Apelación 
de la Renta Justa de Mercado. 

Exención de Incrementos 
para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad: Las personas de 62 años 
o más que viven en apartamen¬ 


tos estabilizados y cuyos ingre¬ 
sos familiares anuales son de 
$24,000 o menos, y que pagan 
(o enfrentan un incremento de 
alquiler que los forzaría a pagar) 
una renta de un tercio o más de 
sus ingresos, pueden tener de¬ 
recho al programa de Exención 
de Incrementos para las 
Personas de Mayor Edad 
(SCRIE, porsus siglas en inglés), 
si aplican al Departamento de la 
Ciudad de Nueva York Sobre las 
Personas de Mayor Edad, cuya 
dirección es: SCRIE Unit, 2 
Lafayette Street, NY NY 10007. Si 
el alquiler actual de un inquilino 
que tiene derecho a este 
programa sobrepasa un tercio 
del ingreso, no se lo puede 
reducir, pero es posible evitar 
incrementos de alquiler en el 
futuro. Obtenga el formulario de 
SCRIE por llamar al (212) 442- 
1000 . 

Unidades de Desván 
(Lofts) Los incrementos legales 
sobre la renta base para las 
unidades de desván son de un 4 
por ciento por un contrato de un 
año y un 7 por ciento por un 
contrato de dos años. No se 
permiten incrementos para las 
unidades de desván vacías. 

Hoteles y Apartamentos 
de una Sola Habitación 
La pauta es un 3.5% para hoteles 
de clase A, casas de huéspedes, 


Tipo de Contr 

ito Renta Legal Actual 

Contrato de 1 Año 

Contrato de 2 Años 

Renovación 
del Contrato 

Todas 

4.5% 

7.5% 


Más de 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% 

20% 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, más el 17% 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, más el 20% 

Contratos 
para Aparta¬ 
mentos 

Vacíos 

Menos de 
$300 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% + $100 

20% + $100 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, + 17% + $100 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, + 20% + $100 


Renta 
de $300 a 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

20% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, mas 17%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, mas 20%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 


hoteles de clase B (de 30 
habitaciones o más), hoteles de 
habitaciones solas (SROs) y 
casas de habitaciones (clase B, 
de 6 a 29 cuartos), por encima de 
la renta legal que se pagó el 30 
de septiembre de 2003. No se 
permite ningún incremento de 
vacancia. No se puede cobrar el 
incremento estipulado por la 
pauta a menos q ue un 75% o más 
de las unidades en el edificio 
sean ocupados por inquilinos 
permanentes de renta estabili¬ 
zada o controlada pagando las 
rentas reguladas legales. 
Además, no se permite ningún 
aumento cuando el dueño deje 
de dar al nuevo inquilino de 
aquella unidad una copia de los 
Derechos y Obligaciones de los 
Dueños e Inquilinos de Hoteles, 
según la Sección 2522.5 del 
Código de Estabilización de 
Rentas. 

La Desregulación de 
Rentas Altas y Altos 
Ingresos (1) Los apartamentos 
que legalmente se alquilan por 
$2,000 o más por mes y que se 
desocuparon entre el 7 de julio 
de 1993 y el 1 ro. de octubre de 
1993, o en o desde del 1 ro de 
abril de 1994 son sujetos a la 
desregulación. (2) La misma 
desregulación se les aplica, 
para el mismo período estable¬ 
cido en (1), a los apartamentos 
que legalmente pagan$2,000 o 
más mensual mente aunque no 
se desocupen, si el ingreso total 
de la familia es más de 
$175,000 en los dos años con¬ 
secutivos previos. Para cumplir 
los requisitos de esta segunda 
forma de desregulación, el ca¬ 
sero tiene que enviarle un for¬ 
mulario de certificación de 
ingreso al inquilino entre el 1ro 
de enero y el 1 ro de mayo, así 
como someter dicho formulario 
al DHCR y conseguir su 
aprobación. 

Para pautas previas, llame a la 
RGB al 212-385-2934 o 
busque el sitio www.hous- 
ingnyc.com. 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


Crece 

viene de la página 3 

tante, añadió el informe. En el año 
fiscal 2001, casi dos tercios del 
presupuesto de $147 millones de 
la HRA para prevención de la pér¬ 
dida de hogares fue destinado a 
“pagos Jiggetts,” suplementos 
mensuales ordenados por los tri¬ 
bunales para cubrir la diferencia 
entre el subsidio de vivienda otor¬ 
gado a las personas que reciben 
asistencia pública y las rentas rea¬ 
les. Este año, con el registro de 
asistencia pública drásticamente 
rebajado, HRA gastó $64 millones 
en subvenciones de emergencia 
por una sola vez para ayudar a la 
gente pobre que no recibe asisten¬ 
cia pública a pagar déficits de ren¬ 
ta, emolumentos de agentes y 
depósitos de seguridad, o pagos de 
renta atrasados. 

“Las familias de ingresos bajos, 
especialmente aquellas con hijos, 
muchas de ellas previamente des¬ 
tinatarios de asistencia pública, 
siguen enfrentando emergencias 
de vivienda considerables,” men¬ 
cionó el informe. “El crecimiento 


de asistencia de emergencia por 
una sola vez refleja el aumento de 
solicitudes para asistencia de vi¬ 
vienda entre las familias 
inelegibles para subsidios corrien¬ 
tes a través de Jiggetts.” 

Es probable que las subvencio¬ 
nes de emergencia superaren los 
pagos Jiggetts en un cercano fu¬ 
turo, añadió el informe. El estado 
ha aumentado el subsidio de vi¬ 
vienda para las familias que reci¬ 
ben asistencia pública y tiene 
planeado retirar poco a poco los 
pagos Jiggetts si los tribunales se 
lo permiten. Mientras tanto, los 
gastos de HRA en trabajadores 
sociales y la ayuda legal para fami¬ 
lias que enfrentan el desalojo han 
sido cortados un 10 por ciento 
desde 2001, a $17.6 millones. 




equiere que su casero 
proporciona calefacción y agu 
caliente a las temperaturas 
siguientes, desde el 1 ro de 
octubre hasta el 31 de mayo: 


la 


Desde las ó a.m. hasta las 1 0 p.m.: Sil 
temperatura afuera es de menos de 55 
grados, la temperatura adentro debe ser 
al menos de 68 grados en todo el 
apartamento. 

Desde las 1 0 p.m. hasta las ó a.m.: Si la 
temperatura afuera es de menos de 40 
grados, la temperatura adentro debe ser 
al menos de 55 grados en todo el 
apartamento. 

Se tiene que proporcionar agua caliente 
a un mínimo de 1 20 grados en el grifo 
las 24 horas del día, todo el año. 

Si su casero no mantiene estas 
temperaturas mínimas, usted 
debe: 

¿fc Comenzar una "Acción HP" (HP 
Action) en la Corte de Vivienda. Pida 
una inspección por orden de la corte 
y una Orden de Corrección (Order 
to Correct) 

¿fe Llamar al Buró Central de Quejas 
(Central Control Bureau) de la 
ciudad de Nueva York al 31 1 
inmediatamente, para documentar la 
violación del casero. Llame 
repetidamente. Se supone que un 
inspector vendrá eventualmente, 
aunque a veces no lo haga. 

¿fe Exhortar a los otros inquilinos en el 
edificio a llamar al Central 
Complaint. Todos deben llamar 
repetidamente, al menos una vez al 
día, todos los días en que tengan 
problemas con la calefacción. 

¿fc Comprar un buen termómetro para 
afuera y adentro, para documentar 
las fechas exactas, las horas, y las 
temperaturas, tanto afuera como 
adentro, mientras tenga problemas 
con la calefacción. Esta documenta¬ 
ción es su evidencia 

¿fe Llamar a la División de Vivienda y 
Renovación Comunal del Estado de 
Nueva York (DHCR, por sus siglas en 
ingles) al (71 8) 739-6400, y pedir 
que le envíen el formulario de Queja 
de Calefacción y Agua Caliente. 
Llene el formulario y consigue la 


participación de todos los inquilinos 
en su edificio que pueden firmarlo. 
Reclame una orden para restaurar la 
calefacción y el agua caliente, y que 
se reduzcan y congelen (¡disculpe lo 
de "congelen"!) todas las rentas. 

¿^ Necesitarán una fuerte asociación de 
inquilinos para obligar al casero a 
proporcionar calefacción y agua 
caliente. Escriban y llamen al casero 
para demandar reparaciones y 
aceite. Prepárense para una huelga 
de renta (sobre todo con asesoría 
legal)—de relámpago si es necesa¬ 
rio. 

Las leyes sobre la calefacción 
establecen también: 

¿fe Que el Departamento de Reparacio¬ 
nes de Emergencia de la ciudad le 
proporcione la calefacción si el 
casero no lo hace. (No se siente en un 
bloque de hielo—otra vez, ¡discul¬ 
pe!—mientras espere que lo haga.) 

¿fe Una multa de $250 al casero por cada 
día que se produzca la violación. 

(Pero la verdad es que la Corte de 
Vivienda raras veces impone las 
multas, y menos aun las cobra). 

¿fe Una multa de $1,000 al casero si 
algún aparato de control automático 
se instala en la caldera para 
mantener la temperatura por debajo 
del mínimo legal. 

¿fc Si el tanque de combustible de la 
caldera está vacío, los inquilinos 
tienen el derecho de comprar su 
propio combustible después de haber 
pasado 24 horas sin calefacción y 
también sin obtener ninguna 
respuesta del casero. Esto no se aplica 
si la caldera está rota y necesita tanto 
reparación como combustible. 

¡Cuidado! ¡proteja su dinero! Si los 
inquilinos deciden comprar el 
combustible, hay que seguir los 
procedimientos legales cuidado¬ 
samente. Consiga la ayuda y el 
consejo de un organizador de 
inquilinos. La existencia de leyes de 
calefacción y agua caliente vigentes 
no garantiza que el gobierno las 
implemente. No se quede helado 
por esperar que la ciudad o el 
estado actúe. ¡Organízese! 


Junta Comunitaria en Brooklyn 
promueve planeamiento urbano 
de ‘vivienda asequible’ 

Por Tom Stabile 

Traducido por Lightning Translations 


Un esfuerzo en toda la ciudad para 
exigir vivienda asequible en nue¬ 
vos desarrollos de vivienda al pre¬ 
cio del mercado dio un paso más 
cerca de su cumplimiento el 12 de 
noviembre con la presentación de 
una enmienda clave de 
planeamiento urbano. Presenta¬ 
da por el concejal de Brooklyn 
David Yasskyy la Junta Comunita¬ 
ria 1, la cual abarca varios vecinda¬ 
rios de North Brooklyn que están 
enfrentando reurbanización, la 
enmienda haría posible la creación 
de “Distritos de Planeamiento 
Urbano de Vivienda Asequible” 
(Affordable Housing Zoning 
Districts, AHZD) en toda la ciudad. 

La nueva designación aplicaría a 
cualquier proyecto nuevo de 10 
unidades o más en terrenos que se 
convierten de zonas industriales 
en zonas residenciales o de mayor 
densidad. El porcentaje de 
unidades necesarias dependería 
en la medida de su costo asequi¬ 
ble, que podría ser para cualquier 
cantidad entre un 50 y un 120 por 
ciento del ingreso medio del área. 
A diferencia de los proyectos de 
incentivo existentes, sería obliga¬ 
torio proporcionar unidades deba¬ 
jo del precio del mercado. 

Este enfoque de “planeamiento 
urbano de inclusión,” que ya se 
aplica en ciudades como Boston y 
Sacramento y en programas vo¬ 
luntarios en algunas partes de 
Nueva York, aseguraría que los 
vecindarios en transición no subie¬ 
ran de precios hasta que los resi¬ 
dentes actuales no pudieran vivir 
en ellos. 

Esta es una preocupación impor¬ 
tante para los residentes de los 
vecindarios Greenpoint y 
Williamsburg, los cuales cuentan 
con zonas industriales portuarias 
que el gobierno de Bloomberg 
quiere planear de nuevo. La pro¬ 
puesta de la ciudad abre camino al 
desarrollo de edificios de muchos 
pisos, que según el gobierno in¬ 
cluirían viviendas al alcance de 


familias de todos los niveles de 
ingresos. Sin embargo, algunos 
dicen que estos proyectos no ha¬ 
cen lo suficiente para garantizar 
viviendas asequibles. 

“En este mercado acalorado de 
vivienda, la ciudad no puede supo¬ 
ner que los especuladores van a 
usar subvenciones gubernamenta¬ 
les para unidades asequibles cuan¬ 
do los terratenientes pueden 
ganar mucho más al construir vi¬ 
vienda a precio del mercado,” 
dijo Yassky. “Es un riesgo que los 
residentes de Greenpoint- 
Williamsburg no pueden permi¬ 
tirse.” 

No está claro cómo la Oficina de 
Planeamiento Urbano manejará la 
propuesta de AHZD. Guando 
Yassky promovió el planeamiento 
de inclusión en Park Slope la pri¬ 
mavera pasada, la ciudad se opuso 
a la propuesta. La secretaria de 
prensa de la oficina, Rachaele 
Raynoff, no quiso hacer comenta¬ 
rios específicos sobre los AHZD, 
pero expresó escepticismo en tor¬ 
no al planeamiento de inclusión. 
Subrayó que la vivienda asequible 
es una “prioridad absoluta” para 
su oficina, pero que la ciudad ya 
cuenta con “medios existentes 
que creemos generarán vivienda 
asequible”—es decir, los incenti¬ 
vos del alcalde. 

Esto no es bastante para Neil 
Sheehan, quien coordina el Grupo 
de Clérigos de Greenpoint- 
Williamsburg (Greenpoint-Willi- 
amsburg Glergy Gluster), una red 
de defensa consistente de 11 pa¬ 
rroquias católicas romanas que 
apoyan la aprobación de un AHZD. 
“Sin esto, ¿en qué nos convertire¬ 
mos? En Soho o alguna comunidad 
urbana burguesa,” dijo Sheehan. 
“Adiós el Greenpoint hispano y 
polaco, adiós el Williamsburg hispa¬ 
no.” 

Reimpreso con autorización de 
City Limits Weekly. 


Section 8 

continued from page 3 

8-receiving landlords in the rent- 
regulated counties in the State. 
And recently, many landlords had 
been notifying tenants that they 
would not continué in the Section 
8 program when they renewed 
the lease. Without the Section 8 
subsidies, tenants in those apart- 
ments almost certainly couldn’t 
afford to keep their homes. 

In the memo, NYCHA says that 
it will not release landlords from 


their obligation to continué ac- 
cepting Section 8, even when the 
landlord returns the Section 8 
money to the authority. It tells 
tenants that even if their landlord 
refuses the Section 8, they 
should continué paying only his or 
her share of the rent, and that the 
landlord is prohibited from trying 
to collect the Section 8 portion 
from the tenant in court. 

—Jenny Laurie 


Bj u ^Mine Volunteers IMeedecH B 



Our phones are ringing off the hook! Met Council 
is looking for people to counsel tenants on 
our hotline. We will train you! The hotline runs on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 1:30-5 p.m. 

If you can give one afternoon a week for this crucial Service 
to the tenant community, 
cali Jenny at (212) 979-6238 x3. 
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Housing Crisis Key Issue in San Francisco Mayoral Race 

By Kenny Schaeffer 


In a remarkably cióse race, cen- 
trist Democrat Gavin Newsom 
narrowly defeated Green Party 
candidate Matt González by a 
margin of 53-47% in the Dec. 8 
runoff election for mayor of San 
Francisco. Rent regulation and 
homelessness were prominent 
issues in the race. 

Newsom, who lined up endorse- 
ments and personal appearances 
from Al Gore and Bill Clinton, ran 
on an anti-homeless platform. He 
had promoted a measure called 
“Care Not Cash,” which would 
have reduced cash assistance to 
San Francisco’s growing homeless 
population and replaced it with 
social Services—but with no assur- 
ance that those Services would 
actually be funded and provided. 

Matt González ran on a radical 
program to strengthen the city’s 
rent-control laws by ending va- 
cancy decontrol, extending “just 
cause” eviction protections to all 
tenants, expanding succession 
and occupancy rights, and expand¬ 
ing the types of housing subject 
to rent regulation. He also advo- 
cated prohibiting the withdrawal 
of single-room occupancy units 
from the market, the demolition 
of sound affordable housing, and 
development that threatens rent- 
controlled communities through 
gentrification. He called for build- 
ing substantial amounts of new 
affordable housing, by developing 
a “housing Superfund” to acquire 
property and diverting money 
spent on keeping homeless 
people in shelters andjails toward 
the creation of new permanent 
housing. 

San Francisco’s housing crisis 
has become one of the worst in 
the nation, afflicting the poor, the 
working poor and the middle 
class. It has strict rent Controls for 
current tenants—rent increases 
this year are held to 0.8 percent— 
but does not limit vacancy in¬ 
creases. Thus, as property valúes 
soared during the city’s 
gentrification and the dot-com 
boom, much affordable housing 
disappeared. This led to a surge in 
homelessness, which has trig- 
gered somewhat of a backlash, and 


Newsom tried to pander to it. 

The “Socialist Stud” 

The race between the two 
young, photogenic candidates, 
dubbed “Dapper Dan vs. the So¬ 
cialist Stud” by the San Francisco 
Chronicle , attracted national at- 
tention. Two days before the elec¬ 
tion, the New York Times ran a 
story titled “Left Faces Left in San 
Francisco Runoff Vote for Mayor.” 
It featured one photograph of 
Newsom, standing with Gore, and 
one of González, with a caption 
stating that he “boasts in his cam- 
paign literature that he was twice 
jailed for contempt of court when 
working as a public defender.” 

González, running as a Green, 
was outspent by approximately 10- 
1 ($4 millionvs. $400,000 as of the 
weekend before the election). He 
relied on an energized volunteer 
core of support that included the 
San Francisco Tenants Union and 
the Tenant Associations Goalition 
of San Francisco. 

Both candidates served together 
on the city Board of Supervisors, 
where their differences were al- 
ready clear. González led the suc- 
cessful fight to enact an $8.50 an 
hour “living wage” measure, which 
voters approved last month. 
Newsom sought unsuccessfully to 
enact his “Care Not Cash” pro- 
posal, which González and other 
supervisors narrowly defeated. 

González acknowledged that 
the city was “tired and frustrated, 
and understandably so” by the 
homeless problem and the failure 
of existing “jigsaw programs and 
reactive Services provisión” to 
solve it. But he outlined a compre- 
hensive approach to fight 
homelessness by “combining re- 
sources and resourcefulness” to 
preserve existing housing and 
create new dwellings. 

His approach to homelessness 
calis for recognition of its institu- 
tional causes, particularly the con- 
tradiction between a low-wage 
economy and the dire shortage of 
affordable housing. He decried 
“criminalizing poverty [to] ob- 
scure the issue,” noting that San 
Francisco spends $30 million a 


Attention Seniors! 
NewSCRIE Income 
Limit Signed Into Law 


Mayor Bloomberg signed the new SCRIE bilí into law on 
November 13, making $24,000 the new officiaI income 
limit for the Sénior Citizen Rent Increase Exemption pro¬ 
gram. 

Seniors (62 or older) who rent rent-regulated apartments or 
live in Mitchell-Lama (or similar program) apartments can 
apply to get their rent frozen if their household income is 
$24,000 or less and their rent is 1 /3 or more of their 
income. 

To apply or get more details, cali the city's central number, 
311, and ask for the Department for the Aging, or go to a 
local sénior center. 


year jailing homeless people when 
housing them would cost 1/3 as 
much. Pointing out that 80 per- 
cent of the city’s homeless people 
are “episodio” (e.g. due to the loss 
of a job), and that the other 20 
percent are chronic, often with 
mental illness and drug or alcohol 
problems, he called for treatment 
on demand. He also reminded vot¬ 
ers that a quarter of homeless 
people work every day, but don’t 
earn enough to afford housing, 
and another 25 percent are chil- 
dren whose parents lost their 
homes. 

González, who remains presi- 
dent of the Board of Supervisors, 
called for creating a “shallowrent 
subsidy program” at levels “far 
lower than that paid through Sec- 
tion 8” to be paid directly to land- 
lords of tenants whose income 
cannot support the existing rent 
(analogous toNY’s SCRIE program 
for seniors and Jiggetts relief for 
families on public assistance). He 
also advocated creating new 


neighborhoods in and around the 
downtown area and in commercial 
corridors. 

González, who studied political 
theory at Golumbia Gollege, de- 
clared that solving the city’s hous¬ 
ing problems would not come 
through “haphazard, opportunis- 
tic market” f orces, but requires “a 
proactive, participatory process, ” 
including reform of city planning 
in the public interest, both to fa¬ 
cilítate positive development and 
to protect existing affordable 
communities. 

Readers of this paper may have 
noticed the strong similarities 
among the issues facing San Fran¬ 
cisco and New York, and the stark 
contrast of New W>rk’s failure, so 
far, to produce a city-wide political 
campaign that addresses the hous¬ 
ing crisis and supports rent regu- 
lations as strongly as González’s 
did. With the campaign for the 
2005 mayoral election already in 
its preliminary stages, perhaps 
someone will heed the message. 



provide heat and hot water at the 
following levels from October 1 
through May 31: 

From ó am to 10 pm: If the outside 
temperature falls below 55 degrees, 
the inside temperature must be at 
least 68 degrees everywhere ¡n your 
apartment. 

From 10 pm to 6 am: If the outside 
temperature falls below 40 degrees, 
the inside temperature must be at 
least 55 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

Hot water at a minimum 120 
degrees at the tap must be provided 
24 hours a day, year round. 

If your landlord does not 
maintain those minimum 
temperatures, you should: 

¿fc Start an "HP action" in Housing 
Court. Ask for a court-ordered 
inspection and an Order to 
Correct. 

¿fc Cali the New York City Central 
Complaints Bureau at 311 
immediately to record the 
landlord's violation. Cali 
repeatedly. An inspector should 
eventually come, although 
sometimes they don't. 

¿fc Get other tenants in your 
building to cali Central Com- 
plaint. Everybody should cali 
repeatedly, at least once every 
day the condition is not cor- 
rected. 

¿fe Buy a good indoor/outdoor 
thermometer and keep a chart of 
the exact dates, times, and 
temperature readings, inside and 
out, so long as the condition is 
not corrected. The chart is your 
evidence. 

¿fc Cali the New York State División 
of Housing and Community 
Renewal at (718) 739-6400 and 
ask them to send you their Heat 





and Hot Water complaint form. 

Get as many other apartments as 
possible in your building to sign 
on, demanding an order restoring 
heat and hot water, and a reduc- 
tion and freeze (pardon the 
expression!) in all the rents. 

You'll need a strong tenant association 
to forcé the landlord to provide heat 
and hot water. Write and cali the 
landlord and demand repairs or fuel. 

Prepare to go on rent strike — but get 
legal advice first. 

The heat laws also provide for: 

¿fc The city's Emergency Repair 

Department to supply your heat if 
the landlord does not. (Try waiting 
for this one!) 

¿fc A $250 a day fine to the landlord 
for every day of violation. (But the 
Housing Court rarely imposes these 
fines, let alone collects them.) 

¿fc A $1,000 fine to the landlord if an 
automatic control device is put on 
the boiler to keep the temperature 
below the lawful minimum. 

If your boiler's fuel tank is empty, 
tenants have the right to buy their own 
fuel after 24 hours of no heat and no 
response from the landlord. But this 
provisión does not apply if the boiler 
is broken and needs both repairs and 
fuel. 

Caution! Protect your money! If you 
decide to buy fuel, you must follow 
special lawful procedures very 
carefully. You should get help and 
advice from a tenant organizer. 

Because the heat and hot water laws 
are in the law books does not mean 
they are enforced by government. 

Don't freeze to death waiting for the 
city or state to act. Organize! 
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Indonesia, Guatemala and Serbia 
Called Housing-Rights Villains 


Indonesia, Guatemala, 
and Serbia and Monte¬ 
negro have been named 
the worst housing-rights 
violators of 2003 by the 
Centre on Housing Rights 
and Evictions. 

a While many countries 
actively viólate housing 
rights or simply fail to take 
housing rights obligations 
seriously,” the Geneva- 
based group said in its No- 
vember announcement, 
the three named stood out 
for their “appalling disre- 
gard of housing rights.” 

Indonesia, the report 
said, has a long history of 
forced evictions, with 
more than 50,000 people 
in Jakarta, the capital, 
thrown out of their homes 
in 2001. This year, more 
than 15,000 people were 
forcibly evicted between 
August and October. In 
the West Jakarta commu- 
nity of Jembatan Besi, 
some houses were bull- 
dozed while people were 


still inside. 

COHRE also cited Indo¬ 
nesia for its treatment of 
civilians in the province of 
Aceh and its failure to com¬ 
pénsate victims of the war 
in East Timor. In Aceh, a 
northern Sumatra región 
put under martial law after 
the collapse of talks with 
separatist guerrillas, 
100,000 people have fled or 
been forced out, and the 
military has threatened to 
relocate up to 200,000 civil¬ 
ians, it said. Military evic¬ 
tions have also taken place 
in western Papua, the In- 
donesian part of New 
Guinea, where “houses are 
routinely burnt” and crops 
destroyed. 

In East Timor, more 
than half the housing 
stock was destroyed in 
1999, as Indonesia, which 
brutally invaded the 
former Portuguese colony 
in 1975, nearly razed the 
territory after the East 
Timorese voted for inde- 


By Steven Wishnia 

pendence in a UN-orga- 
nized referendum. 

Guatemala made the list 
for forced evictions—go- 
ing back to 1982, when its 
military dictatorship mas- 
sacred people resisting 
being ousted for construc- 
tion of the Ghixoy Dam, 
and continuing with the 
burning of houses in the 
village of Los Cimientos— 
and failure to deal with its 
disastrous housing crisis. 
More than half the coun- 
try’s 12 million people live 
in inadequate housing, 
the report said, and there 


are 5,000 homeless chil- 
dren in the streets of 
Guatemala City. Accord- 
ing to the “Gini Índex” of 
wealth distribution, Gua¬ 
temala is one of the most 
economically unequal na- 
tions in the world. (A 
handful of Latin American 
and African countries, 
most notably Brazil and 
South Africa, have the 
widest gaps between the 
rich and the poor, while 
wealth is most evenly dis- 
tributed in Europe and 
Japan. The US score falls in 
the middle range, compa¬ 


rable to Trinidad, Thailand, 
and Turkey.) 

Serbia was criticized for 
discrimination against 
Roma people (generally 
known as Gypsies). “Roma 
communities are routinely 
forced to live in totally in¬ 
adequate housing condi- 
tions, including garbage 
dumps such as Vuca 
Vrcevica in the capital, 
Belgrade,” it said. 

COHRE, founded in 
1994, says it focuses on 
“protecting housing 
rights and preventing 
forced evictions.” 


HPD CODE VIOLATIONS ON UNE 

Look up your building! 

HPD violations are available on-line. 
If you go to the HPD Website Usted below and follow 
the instructions, you should be able to get 
an up-to-date list of violations on a building. 

www. nyc. gov/html/hpd/html/data/hpd-online-portal. html 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments (Order No. 35) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2003 through Sept. 30, 2004, including 
the Pataki vacancy bonuses adopted by the State Legislature on June 19, 1997 


This rent guidelines table shows 
the máximum increases land- 
lords in New York City can legally 
charge for rent stabilized apart- 
ments on all leases commencing 
in the twelve-month period be- 
ginning October 1, 2003. In- 
creases in rent based onthe 1 - or 
2-year renewal guidelines can 
be charged only once during the 
period covered by the guidelines, 
and must be applied to the legal 
stabilized rent on September 30, 
2003. The above guidelines and 
vacancy bonuses do notapply to 
an apartment which was rent 
controlled on that date. There is 
no low rent supplement, a.k.a. 
poortax, allowed. 

Sublease Allowance 

Landlords can charge a 10 per- 
cent increase during the term of a 
sublease that commenees dur¬ 
ing this guideline period. 

Vacancy Leases 

In June 1997, Governor George 
Pataki, as a part of his efforts to 
destroy rent regulation, forced 
changes that gave landlords 
large vacancy bonuses. Provi- 
sions of his Rent Regulation Re- 
form Act of 1997 allowthe rents of 
apartments to rise by a statutory 
percentage: 20 percent for a 
2-year lease, and 20 percent mi- 
nusthe difference between the 1 - 
and 2-year renewal guidelines 
for 1-year leases. The law also 
allows additional vacancy in¬ 
creases for apartments which 
have had no vacancy allowance 
in eight or more years. 

Rent Overcharges 

Tenants should be aware that 
many landlords will exploit the 
complexities of these guidelines 
and bonuses, and the tenant’s 
unfamiliarity with the apartment’s 
rent history, to charge an ¡Ilegal 
rent. The tenant can choose be¬ 


Lease Type 

Current Legal Rent 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 

Renewal 

Leases 

All 

4.5% 

7.5% 

Vacancy 

leases 

More 

than 

$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% 

20% 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 17% 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 20% 

Less 

than 

$300 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% plus $100 

20% plus $100 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allow¬ 
ance, plus 17% plus $100 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allow¬ 
ance, plus 20% plus $100 

Rent 
$300 to 
$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

20% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 


tween filing an overcharge com- 
plaint with the División of Hous¬ 
ing and Community Renewal or 
challenging the rent in Housing 
Court to get a determination of 
the legal rent. 

A prospective tenant who ex- 
presses knowledge of their rights 
will probably not be given a lease 
to sign. Landlords avoid renting to 
tenants who may be troublesome. 
Overcharging is very common. 
Every tenant should challenge 
possible overcharge. With DHCR, 
obtain and f¡II out Form RA-89 to 
determine the correct rentfrom of- 
ficial records. Cali DHCR at (718) 
739-6400 to obtain the form or go 
to: www. d he r. State. ny. us 

Fair Market Rent Appeal 

Another type of overcharge 
frequently occurs atthe time that 
a previously rent controlled apart¬ 
ment becomes vacant and is 
re-rented as a stabilized unit. 
The Rent Guidelines Board an- 


nually sets what they cali the 
“Special Fair Market Rent Guide¬ 
line” that is used by DHCR to 
lower unfair market rents for ten¬ 
ants who file the Fair Market Rent 
Appeal (FMRA). UnderOrder35, 
it is HUD Fair Market Rent or 50% 
above the máximum base rent., 
whichever is higher. No stabi¬ 
lized tenant of an apartment that 
was deco nt ro I le d o n o r afte r Apri I 
1, 1984 should fail to challenge 
the so-called Initial Legal Regu- 
lated Rent (market rent) that land¬ 
lords charge upo n decontrol. Use 
DHCR Form RA-89. Indícate 
clearly that your complaint is both 
a com plaint of “overcharge” and 
“Fair Market Rent Appeal.” The 
Housing Court cannot deter¬ 
mine a Fair Market Rent Appeal. 
Formerly controlled vacant 
apartments in buildings con¬ 
verted to co-ops or condos do 
not become stabilized and are 
not eligible for a Fair Market 
Rent Appeal. 


Sénior Citizen Rent 
Increase Exemption 

Rent stabilized seniors, 62 
years orolder, whose disposable 
annual household income is 
$24,000 or less and who pay (or 
face a rent increase that would 
cause them to pay) one-third or 
more of that i neo me i n rent may 
be eligible for a Sénior Citizen 
Rent Increase Exemption 
(SCRIE) if they apply to the NYC 
Dept of the Aging, SCRIE Unit at 
2 Lafayette Street, NY NY 10007. 
If an otherwise eligible tenant’s 
current rent level is already 
above one-third of income, it 
cannot be rolled back, butfuture 
rent increases may be avoided. 
Obtain the SCRIE application 
form by calling (212) 442-1000. 

Loft Units 

Legalized loft unit increases 
above the base rent are 4 per- 
cent for a one-year lease and 7 
percent for two years. No va¬ 


cancy allowance is permitted 
on vacant lofts. 

Hotels and SROs 

The guideline is3.5% forClass A 
apartment hotels, lodging 
houses, Class B hotels (30 
rooms or more), single room oc- 
cupancy (SROs) hotels, and 
rooming houses (Class B, 6-29 
rooms), above the legal rent paid 
on September 30, 2003. No va¬ 
cancy allowance is permitted. 
The guideline is not collectible 
unless 75% or more of the units in 
the building are occupied by 
permanent rent stabilized or 
controlled tenants paying legal 
regulated rents. Further, no in- 
crease is allowed when the 
owner has failed to provide to the 
new occupant of that unit a copy 
of the Rights and Duties of Hotel 
Owners and Tenants, pursuantto 
Section2522.5ofthe RentStabi- 
lization Code. 

High-rent, High-income 
Deregulation 

(1) Apartments legally renting for 
$2,000 or more a month that be- 
came vacant from July 7, 1993 
through October 1, 1993, oron 
April 1, 1994 and thereafter are 
subject to deregulation. (2) The 
same deregulation applies in the 
time periods set forth in (1) 
above to apartments legally rent¬ 
ing for $2,000 or more a month 
without their becoming vacant if 
the total household income ex- 
ceeds $175,000 in each of the 
prior two consecutive years. To 
be eligible forthis second form of 
deregulation, the landlord must 
se nd an i neo me ce rtif icat io n fo rm 
to the tenant between January 1 
and May 1 and file it with and get 
the approval of DHCR. 

For previous guidelines cali the 
RGB at 212-385-2934 or go to 
www. ho us i ng nyc. co m. 
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What You Need to Know About Mold 


by Ari Silverman and Jennie Laurie 


While most common molds that 
growin small quantities are harm- 
less for healthy people, obvious 
mold growths in homes or work- 
places should be cleaned up imme- 
diately. Mold got everyone’s 
attention a couple of years ago 
when a Texas woman won a multi- 
million-dollar lawsuit after she 
was sickened by mold in her 22- 
room mansión because her insur- 
ance company failed to pay for 
proper cleanup measures after a 
flood. Since then, government 
agencies and insurance industry 
officials have alerted the public to 
the dangers of unchecked mold 
growth, particularly the 
Stachybotrys chartarum (a.k.a. 
Stachybotrys atra) variety. 

What is mold and 
where does it grow? 

Molds produce tiny, invisible 
spores that float around until 
they find a good place to grow. 
There are over 100,000 varieties 
of mold, over 1,000 common in 
this country. Molds can grow on 
paper, wood, sheetrock, carpet, 
plaster, or any other surface that 
is kept wet or damp. When the 
spores land on a consistently wet 
surface, they then grow into 
musty, mildewy-smelling orange, 
green, or black yuck. They are 
most common in bathrooms, 
kitchens, basements, near 
chronic leaking areas (such as 
leaking pipes and radiators, or roof 
leaks), and in newer buildings, in 
air ducts. Mold growths are often 
a problem after a flood. 

Many molds are helpíul (penicil- 
lin and blue cheese) and many 
harmless, but some are dangerous 
to humans, especiallyyoung chil- 
dren, the elderly, and those with 
compromised immune systems. 
Even healthy people can develop 
severe illnesses and allergies when 
exposed to large mold growths. 
Illnesses related to mold growth 
inelude allergic reactions (fever, 
itching, rashes, eye problems, 
breathing difficulties, etc), 
asthma, and severe respiratory 
problems. Tenants in New York 
City and around the country have 
complained for years about severe 
illnesses, including hemorrhag- 
ing lungs, caused by mycotoxins, 
which are Chemicals produced by 
some harmful molds. 

The Stachybotrys chartarum 
moldis a particularly nastyone. It’s 
not common, but is perfectly suited 
to apartment buildings and 
houses with chronic leaks or floods. 


This greenish-blackmold grows on 
substances with high cellulose con- 
tent (wallboard, sheetrock, and 
other common building materi- 
als). Its mycotoxins can, according 
to some medical experts, cause 
very serious lung problems. 

In New lífork City, tenants have 
had difficulties getting landlords 
to effectively abate mold prob¬ 
lems. However, thanks to the 
threat of liability lawsuits, larger 
and well-insured landlords are 
more responsive than they once 
were. The city’s Department of 
Housing Preservation and Devel- 
opment classifies mold growths as 
class G, or immediatelyhazardous, 
violations. However, tenants have 
complained that HPD and the De¬ 
partment of Health are not very 
effective in forcing resistant land¬ 
lords to clean up mold and to keep 
the growth away. 

Tenants in some newer build¬ 
ings have had severe mold prob¬ 
lems because of either 
uncorrected leaks or carelessly 
maintained air-conditioning or 
heating-duct work. Tenants in 
Phipps Plaza South and Park West 
Village have complained and sued 
over mold conditions. 

What do you do about mold? 

Mold should be cleaned up, ac¬ 
cording to the Department of 
Health, with a mild bleach and 
water solution by a person who is 
not allergic or sensitive to the 
mold. Young children, especially 
babies, older people, pregnant 
women, and anyone with asthma 
or other allergic or lung condi- 
tions should not be involved in or 
around the mold or the cleanup. 
The cleaning cloths should be 
discarded, and anything that had 
the mold growing on it, such as 
carpets, curtains, furniture, paper, 
wallpaper, plaster, or sheetrock, 
should also be discarded. The de- 
partment has clear guidelines for 
cleaning up mold growths. Obvi- 
ously, large growths should be 
handled by a trained contractor 
hired by the landlord. 

What is the 

landlord’s responsibility? 

Before any cleaning work is 
done, the leak has to be stopped. 
That is the landlord’s responsibil¬ 
ity. If the surface being cleaned is 
going to get wet again, cleaning 
won’t solve the problem. Once the 
area is kept consistently dry, the 
mold problem will go away quickly. 
Cali your landlord and ask them to 
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clear up the problem. If this fails 
to get immediate action, follow 
the steps you would take with any 
serious repair problem. 

To report a mold problem in 
your apartment or common build¬ 
ing areas, cali the Department of 
Health at 311, or its Office of 
Environmental Investigations at 
(212) 442-3372. You should also 
report any chronic leaks from 
pipes, improperly working drains, 
or roof leaks, to HPD’s Central 
Complaint line at 311. 

Write a letter to the landlord 
describing the problem and the 
steps you have taken to get the 
problem fixed. (In other words, if 
you spoke to the super and 
showed him or her the mold, in- 
clude that in your letter.) Be sure 
to date the letter, keep a copy, 
and send it to the landlord either 
by certified mail or with a receipt 
of mailing. You can inelude the 
letter with your rent check. Share 
information about mold (see be- 
low) with the landlord, so the 
cleanup is properly done. 

If the landlord fails to act 
promptly, you can take them to 
court in an HP action, continué 
filing complaints by phone with 
both HPD and the Department of 
Health, and/or ask the State hous¬ 
ing división to lower your rent 
because of a reduction in Services. 
Get the forms by calling (718) 739- 
6400 or at www.dhcr.state.ny.us. 
Get advice from Met Gouncil or 
another housing group if you want 
to take the landlord to court or if 
you are considering withholding 
your rent. 

Take pictures of the mold and the 
leak condi ti on. If the mold growth 
was caused by the landlord’s neg- 
ligence, and has made part of your 
apartment unusable or destroyed 
your personal property, you might 
be able to get an abatement on 
the rent, or get money from small 
claims court for your destroyed be- 
longings. If you hire a mold special- 
ist to inspect your apartment or to 
do abatement work, keep all the 
receipts. If you or other household 
members feel that the mold is af- 
fecting your health, seek profes- 
sional help and keep a record of 
what the doctor says and any medi¬ 
cal bilis you have to pay. You might 
be able to get compensated for 
your expenses by negotiating with 


the landlord (or suing if that fails). 

You should contact other ten¬ 
ants in the building if you think 
the problem is building-wide, and 
get them involved as a group to 
pressure the landlord. The 
landlord’s insurance company will 
want to know about these prob¬ 
lems as well. Use local media if the 
landlord is not being responsible 
about cleanup. If the problem is 
severe, contact local elected offi¬ 
cials and get their help in extract- 
ing effective help from the city’s 
agencies. Contact Met Gouncil or 
a local housing group for help in 
organizing against a landlord who 
refuses to clean up. 

The Department of Health can 
provide information about the 
health effeets of mold exposure 
and information about the safe 
removal of mold. Cali its Office of 
Environmental Investigations at 
(212) 442-3372, or the Environ¬ 
mental and Occupational Disease 
Epidemiology Unit at (212) 788- 
4290. There is information about 
mold, how to remove it, and how 
to deal with some of the health ef¬ 
feets on its Website: 
www.ci.nyc.ny.us/html/ doh/ 
html/ epi/ epimold.html 

The US Environmental Protec- 
tion Agencyhas information on its 
Website about mold and cleanup 
procedures, as well as links to in¬ 
formation about mold and asthma 
and other environmental issues: 
www. epa.gov/ iaq/ molds/ 

The federal Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention’s National 
Center for Environmental Health 
has information about mold and 
health in homes and workplaces: 
www.cdc.gov/ nceh/ airpollution/ 
mold/ default.htm. 


Complaint 

Numbers 


To reach the Department 
of Housing, Preservation 
and Development ’s 
Central Complaints 
hoth'ne, cali 311. This 
number replaces (212) 
824-4328. 

Also cali 311 to reach the 
Department of Buildings 
and other city agencies. 


Support the People Who 
Support the Tenant Movement 

Longtime Met Council member Alice Denham an- 
nounces that her book, My Darling From the Lions, has 
just been republished. The novel is about the passionate 
conflict between a young painter and her macho com- 
poser husband. 

It’s available from ¡Universe.com and other on-line 
bookstores, or cali (877) 823-9235. You can also con¬ 
tact the author at AliceDenhamBooks@aol.com 
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Brooklyn Commur ty Board Pushes ‘Affordable Housing’ Zoning 


A citywide effort to require afford¬ 
able housing in new market-rate 
developments carne one step 
closer to fruition November 12, 
with the introduction of a key 
zoning amendment. Filed by 
Brooklyn Gouncilmember David 
Yassky and Gommunity Board 1, 
which encompasses several North 
Brooklyn neighborhoods facing 
redevelopment, the amendment 
would enable the creation of “Af¬ 
fordable Housing Zoning Dis- 
tricts” throughout Newlfbrk City. 

The new designation would ap- 
ply to any new project of 10 units 
or more on land being converted 
from manufacturing to residen- 
tial use or upzoned for higher den- 
sities. The percentage of units 
required would depend on their 
level of affordability, which could 
be anywhere from 50 to 120 per- 
cent of the area’s median income. 
And, unlike existing incentive 
plans, providing below-market 
units within an AHZD would be 


Lead 

continued from page 1 

of all lead paint, even when intact, 
aprocess that can cause great risk. 

The pending passage of 101A 
faces one last obstacle—a prob¬ 
able veto by Mayor Bloomberg. On 
December 4, the Mayor’s aides 
walked out of negotia- 
tions with Council- 
members and 

advocates. NYGGELP was 
willing to make some 
minor changes to the 
law’s language, but with- 
out gutting its ability to 
protect children by pre- 
venting exposure to lead 
and requiring prompt and effec- 
tive remediation when children 
are exposed. The mayor’s team re- 
portedly demanded lowering the 
age of protection from 7 years oíd 
back down to 6, despite the Gourt 
of Appeals’ determination that 
this was a major defect in the prior 
law. They also reportedly insisted 
that the law give both the landlord 
and the city complete immunity 
from civil liability lawsuits when 
children are poisoned. 

In the Anglo-American system 
of law, monetarydamages are one 


mandatory. 

This “inclusionary zoning” ap- 
proach, already in use in cities 
such as Boston and Sacramento 
and in voluntary programs in parts 
of New York, would help ensure 
that neighborhoods in transition 
don’t price out existing residents. 

That’s a major concern for resi¬ 
dents of Greenpoint and Wílliams- 
burg, which have industrial 
waterfront areas the Bloomberg 
administration plans to rezone. 
The city’s proposal opens the door 
to high-rise residential develop- 
ment that the administration con- 
tends will inelude housing for all 
income levels, but some say it 
doesn’t do enough to ensure 
affordability. 

“In this hot housing market, the 
city cannot assume that develop- 
ers will use government subsidy 
for affordable units, when land- 
owners can make so much more 
bybuilding market-rate housing,” 
said Yassky. 


of the few legal tools available to 
compénsate a wronged party 
and—more important—to serve 
as an incentive to avoid the injury 
in the first place. Most landlords, 
as rational businessmen, even if 
not altruistic, will take reasonable 
steps to avoid poisoning 
a child if they know they 
will be hable for substan- 
tial damages if they 
don’t. The Bloomberg 
proposal would rob fami- 
lies of legal recourse if 
their children are poi¬ 
soned, and remove this 
incentive for landlords 
and the city to prevent lead poi¬ 
soning. (That is the essence of so- 
called “tort reform.”) 

Assuming that the Mayor exer- 
cises his veto, 1 OIA has a sufficient 
majority of Gouncil sponsors to 
override the veto and enact the 
measure anyway, provided that 
Speaker Miller does not backslide. 
That temptation will be great, 
because Miller has aggressively 
courted real-estate contributions 
for his own expected run for City 
Hall in 2005. 


It’s unclear how the Depart¬ 
ment of City Planning will handle 
the AHZD proposal. When Yassky 
pushed for inclusionary zoning in 
Park Slope last spring, the city 
balked. Department press secre- 
tary Rachaele Raynoff would not 
comment on the AHZD specifi- 
cally, but voiced skepticism about 
inclusionary zoning. She stressed 
that affordable housing was an 
“absolute priority” for her ageney, 
but that the city already has “ex¬ 
isting tools that we believe will 
generate affordable housing”— 


A bid to resurrect rent control in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts failed 
last month, when the city’s voters 
defeated a ballot initiative for it by 
a 61%-39% margin. 

The measure would have sent a 
home-rule petition to the State 
legislature, asking it to let the city 
declare a housing emergeney and 
restore rent control, rolling rents 
back to 1999 levels adjusted for 
inflation. It would also have let 
owners raise some apartments to 
market rate if they designated an 
equal number of units as low or 
moderate-income housing. 

Cambridge, acityof 95,000, had 
rent Controls until 1994, when a 
real-estate-sponsored statewide 
initiative abolished them. “Rent 


LOWER EAST SI DE BRANCH at 
CooperSquare Connimittee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 
Tuesdays.6:30 pm 

CHELSEA COALITION 
ON HOUSING 

Covers 14 th St. to 30 th St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. 

322 W. 17 th St. (basement), CH3-0544 
Thursdays.7:30 pm 

GOLES (Good Oíd Lower East 
Side) 

525 E. 6 th St. (btwn. Aves. A & B) Lower 
East Side tenants only, 212-533-2541. 



namely, the mayor’s incentives. 

That’s not enough for Neil 
Sheehan, who coordinates the 
Greenpoint-Williamsburg Glergy 
Gluster, an advocacy network of 11 
Román Gatholic parishes backing 
the adoption of an AHZD. “With- 
out it, we become what? Soho or 
some urban gentry community,” 
said Sheehan. “Hispanic and Pol- 
ish Greenpoint is gone, Hispanic 
Williamsburg is gone.” 

Reprinted with permission from 
City Limits Weekly. 

— Tom Stabile 


control in Cambridge is a viable 
and appropriate response to astro- 
nomical increases in rents over 
the last half decade,” the Commit- 
tee for Cambridge Rent Control 
argued. “Since 1995, Cambridge 
rents have soared, displacing resi¬ 
dents, disrupting neighborhoods 
and closing schools.... 20% of Cam¬ 
bridge tenants pay more than 50% 
of their income in rent. Rents 
increase faster than incomes, forc- 
ing many longtime residents to 
leave the city.” A landlord group 
called rent control “well-inten- 
tioned but failed,” and charged 
that the initiative “effectively 
prohibits the eviction of tenants 
for nonpayment of rent.” 

—Steven Wishnia 


HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 

Covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. Nicholas Ave., 

544W. 157 th St. (basemententrance). 
Thursdays.8 pm 

LOWER MANHATTAN 
LOFT TENANTS 

St. Margaret’s House, Pearl & Fulton Sts., 
212-539-3538 

Wednesdays. 6 pm-7 pm 

VILLAGE INDEPENDENT 
DEMOCRATS 

26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741-2994 


Wednesdays.6 pm 

WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 

200 W. 72nd St. Room 63; 212-595-1274 
Tuesday & Thursday.2-5 pm 


Tuesday & Wednesday 6-7:45 pm 



Gifford Miller 


Cambridge Defeats Rent-Control 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


METROPOLITAN 
GOUNCIL 
0N HOUSING 

Met Council is a citywide tenant unión. 


Our phones are open to the public 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 


We can briefly answer your questions, help you 
with organizing or refer you to other help. 

212 - 070-0011 


Join Met Gouncil 

Membership: Individual, $25 per year; Low-income, $15 per year; family 
(voluntary: 2 sharing an apartment), $30 per year. Supporting, $40 per 
year. Sustaining, min. of $100 per year (indícate amount of pledge). For 
affiliation of community or tenant organizations, large buildings, trade 
unions, etc. cali 212-979-6238. 

My apartment is U controlled 2) stabilized 2) unregulated 2) other_ 

12 I am interested in volunteering my time to Met Council. Please cali me to schedule 
times and duties. I can 121 counsel tenants, 121 do office work, 12 1 lobby public officials, 
21 attend rallies/protests. 


Ñame 

Address 


Apt. No. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Home Phone Number 

Email 


Send your check or money order with this form to: 


Metropolitan Council on Housing, 

339 Lafayette St 

NY, NY 10012 



























